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638 Emerson 

and (to make a long leap) in Wordsworth's "Intimations of 
Immortality", — 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

(I do not, of course, mean to imply that Cowley invented the 
cadence; — we have it, for example, in Spenser's "Epithala- 
mion:" 

Go to the bower of my beloved love, 
My truest turtle-dove; — 

but that his odes are a good place to study it with reference to its 
influence on later odists.) Clearly the question of the lyric 
values of such devices as this, and also of various rime arrange- 
ments, is one of considerable importance for the history of the 
subject; — a more important question, for all practical purposes, 
than the difference between the regular and irregular type of 
Pindaric, since this latter difference is scarcely perceptible by 
the ear. Perhaps at a later time Dr. Shafer will pursue this 
aspect of his theme, and carry the matter at least as far as Gray, 
or even to Shelley, as he could evidently do with happy results. 

Finally, it may be noted that the monograph is not only 
better written but better printed than most dissertations. The 
mechanics of copy and proof have been handled in a genuinely 
workmanlike fashion, and the Bibliography is a model, both 
editorially and typographically, for unpretentious lists of its 
kind. I have noted for the most part only such trifling errata 
as are self-correcting. In the last clause on page 113 the printer 
seems to have made the writer to say ("in consonance with 
Horace's pastoral vignette")the opposite of what he means. 

Raymond M. Alden. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



PATIENCE, A WEST MIDLAND POEM OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY, edited by Hartley Bateson, B. A. 
Second Edition, recast and partly rewritten. Manchester, 
At the University Press. Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 
xlviii — 77. 

Mr. Bateson's second edition, it may be said at once, is a 
considerable improvement on the first. It gives evidence that 
he is glad to learn and is willing to consider the suggestions of 
others. The book as a whole is reduced from 149 to 125 pages. 
From the Introduction has been excluded the Hypothetical 
Sketch of the Poet, and two short Appendices. New and fuller 
foot-notes improve it in other respects. Most of the misprints 
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in this part have been corrected, but on p. xxiii rich still appears 
for rial (Cleanness 1082) and for]>inke) for forlpynke) (Cleanness 
285). The short passages from Piers Plowman on pp xxv-vi 
still contain a number of misprints, as compared with the texts 
in Skeat's edition of the poem. On p. xix line 117 of Cleanness 
(not 124 as in footnote) is misquoted thus: 

& ay a segge so(b)e(r)ly semed by her wedej. 

Only b should have been inserted at Morris's suggestion. I 
mention it partly to show Bateson's need of more exactness in 
scholarship, partly to propose a new reading of the line (see an 
article in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass'n, XXXIV, 494) : 

& ay a[s] seggets] soerly (that is serly) etc. 

Lede) of the preceding line requires a plural, as does the sense, 
and the extra s's may be assumed as having been lost in the 
following 5 sounds. 

The text has been revised to correspond with the Morris 
revised text of 1869, as I suggested in my review of the first ed- 
ition (Mod. Lang. Notes XXVIII, 171), except that quoth still 
appears for quod in lines 85, 205, 347, 493, and destine (49) is 
printed without the MS. accent. Bateson has adopted certain 
emendations of Gollancz's edition, as je for he (122), first pro- 
posed by Zupitza, Raguel for Ragnel (188), haled for hale (219), 
on to for un to (240), sayde for say (313), bonkes for bonk (343) 
but has rightly rejected tyme for tyne (59), and lauce for lance 
(250, 489). Gollancz's on to for un to in 240 seems to me need- 
less, since hym un to may be 'unto him' and the following be an 
infinitive 'to be,' thus making excellent sense. An infinitive 
without to is not infrequent in the poem, or a second to may have 
been omitted in copying. With Gollancz's reading Raguel 
(188) I dealt in Mod. Lang. Notes XXXI, 1, an article which 
Bateson does not appear to have seen, and in Mod. Lang. Rev. 
XIV, 154 Gollancz has withdrawn his bonkes for bonk in 343. 
In my article last cited I tried to show that there is no sufficient 
reason for Gollancz's quatrain arrangement, an innovation 
Bateson does not venture upon, although he partly accepts it 
in the Notes and indicates an omission after 513 in order to 
make the lines of the poem a multiple of four. 

Bateson has bracketed and italicized the first er of recoverer 
(278) where Morris and Gollancz print only italics as repre- 
senting an abbreviation. He should have bracketed the 3 of 
je (122) and the first n of non (348). He adopts Ekwall's hater 
in 189, and the metrical emendations by Luick of doted(e) in 
196 and sluckched(e) in 341, while he has himself made loke 
into loke(n) in 350 without great necessity. He has also 
accepted from the late Professor G. C. Macaulay what seems 
to me an impossible compound \e-devel-haj in 460. My pro- 
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posal (Mod. Lang. Notes XXVIII, 171) to assume haf as sub- 
junctive, translating the line 'That of no diet that day the devil 
would he have cared,' that is because of his happiness, makes 
excellent sense and has been accepted by Gollancz in his edition. 

The Notes have been greatly improved. Owing to his mis- 
sing my article in Mod. Lang. Notes XXXI, 1, he has added a 
suggestion on line 185 which I had already withdrawn. The 
Bibliography should correct, under E. Ekwall, Englische 
Studien xl to xliv, and add reference to EkwalPs review of the 
first edition in Anglia Beiblatt xxiv, p. 133. The review by 
S. B. Liljegren, Englische Studien, xlix, p. 142 should be noted. 
Under my name should be added after Modern Language Notes 
the volume and page (xxix, p. 85), the additional entry "More 
Notes on 'Patience' ", Mod. Lang. Notes xxxi, p. 1, and that of 
the long review of the first edition, of which Bateson has made 
considerable use, Mod. Lang. Notes xxviii, p. 171. There 
should also be added C. T. Onions, Englische Studien xlvii, p. 
316. Mr. MacCracken's name (p. 38) is misspelled. 

The Glossary, while much improved, has still too many 
errors. Under Abyde, abyde 70 is misprinted; Blosche, see 
Blusch should be entered; Bulk means 'heap, cargo, hold' and 
should be referred to ON. lulki, not MDu. bulcke as does 
Gollancz also; Busy is sb. 'haste' in 157; Bylyve, see Bilyve 
should be entered for 224; under Can, cunnen 513 should be 
cunen; Dewoyde means 'put away' rather than 'take away;' 
Drye should be adj. as sb.; Dynge should read Dyngne; Fol 283 
and Fole 121 are the same word, the adj. 'foolish,' the first the 
singular the second the plural form; For-bi should be separately 
glossed; Forworjt means 'worn out, exhausted,' not merely 
'weary;' Godly means 'goodly, rightly;' Goud (Gowd) should 
have reference to Gode as well as God; Grame should have the 
added meaning 'harm, trouble;' under Haspe read OE. heep- 
sian for hjespian: Haj>el should have the added meaning 
'nobility' for 228; Ly^tloker should be marked adj. and have 
the meaning 'easier, more profitable' not 'sooner'; On-slepe, 
hyphened in the text, should be entered in glossary, or better 
the hyphen omitted in the text; Rakel not Rakle; Rode 
(270), glossed 'road' by Gollancz also, is surely the same word 
as Rode 'cross' in 96 but with the equally appropriate meaning 
'rood (rod)' a measure; Rome (52) is I believe 'Rome' the place, 
and to ryde o\er to renne to Rome merely implies any long jour- 
ney; Ryjt as sb. should have the added meaning 'justice'; 
under Slepe sb. OE. onsbep should be on shepe; Soghe 67 and 
391 are the same verb, I am inclined to think, OE. swogan 'make 
a sound, roar,' and at least should not be separated by the entry 
Sojt; Sor (Sore) sb. should precede Sore adv.; S tape (122) is 
glossed adv. 'extremely,' impossible with fole a sb. in the same 
place, but stape-fole 'very foolish' is quite possible as a transla- 
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tion of Lat. stulti; bikke adv. should be glossed 'frequently' 
of course; and the ON. form is bykkr; Unsounde 58 and 527 are 
the same word, the sb. meaning 'evil, misfortune,' in spite of 
Gollancz's separation into adj. and sb. here followed by Bate- 
son; Wayte should have the added meanings 'watch, look after'; 
Wrache 'vengeance' is from OE. wraec, not wracu, also cited 
by Gollancz; Wrobly should be Wrobely; Wyje is from OE. 
wiga, not wiga. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 



THE FATAL DOWRY. By Philip Massinger and Nathaniel 
Field. Edited from the Original Quarto, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Charles Lacy Lockert, Jr. Lancaster, Pa. 
1918. 8vo, pp. 167. 

In this edition, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at Prince- 
ton University, Mr. Lockert has made a welcome contribution 
to the study of Massinger and Field. The well-planned Intro- 
duction seems to cover all that needs to be said, and the text 
supplies for the first time an exact reprint of the original 
quarto. It is to be hoped that other graduate students of 
Princeton, or elsewhere, will in the near future issue similar 
editions of the remaining plays of Massinger, who has too long 
been neglected by modern investigators. 

In his discussion of the date of The Fatal Dowry, Mr. Lockert 
makes it reasonably clear that the play was written within the 
four-year period 1616-1619, and he expresses the opinion that 
itwas composed at some time in the later rather than the earlier 
half of that period. The backward date, 1616, he bases on the 
statement that Nathaniel Field joined the King's Men in that 
year. I am not aware of any evidence on which this statement 
could rest, and am inclined to doubt its accuracy. All that we 
positively know about Field's joining the King's Men is that 
his name appears in the licence for that company, March 27, 
1619, and in the livery list, May 19, 1619. He was still connect- 
ed with Rossetter's company in the early part of 1617 — his 
Amends for Ladies was produced by that troupe at Porter's 
Hall theatre in January, 1617. Shortly after that date, however, 
he seems to have joined the King's Men (I need not cite the 
evidence here) ; and it may be that at once he began collaborat- 
ing with Massinger on The Fatal Dowry. A strong probability 
that the play was composed in the year 1617 is to be found in a 
bit of internal evidence overlooked by Mr. Lockert. In Act 



